SOME   SOLDIERS   OF  THE   WAR

the military routine of his life. He could talk in any
gathering of friends with remarkable intelligence, even
about subjects with which he could not be supposed to
have any practical acquaintance, and he had that sort of
well-directed curiosity which can only come from the
union of sympathy and intelligence. Everybody must
have met with men who have an admitted mastery of
their own particular subjects, but who, when taken out-
side the range of those subjects, appear to have no quick
interest in anything. General Grant was certainly not
one of those men. If he found himself in company that
seemed to him congenial, he could take an interest in
anything, and the questions that he put at once showed
the keenness of his intellect and the earnestness of his
desire to obtain new information. His manners were
always easy, unaffected, and agreeable, and the impres-
sion which at one time got abroad that he was simply a
bourgeois endowed with military genius seemed to me to
take the most misleading view of his character. Of
course, I had no opportunity whatever of any intimate
acquaintanceship with Grant, and I only talked to him
when we were in company with others, but I had long
been by habit and inclination and literary and political
training a student of the ways and the talk of men, and
I felt sure that I could recognise a really keen and com-
manding intellect when I came in any way within the
sphere of its activity.

Grant was not unwilling to be asked questions about
military or political affairs, and it seemed to me that
when he felt himself to be in conversation with someone
who really wished to acquire information he could be-
come positively fluent in his speech, and impressive and
instructive in Ms very phraseology. I asked him once
what he thought the most important qualification for a
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